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DEMOCRACY. 

§  1.  j1  story. 
A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  Congress,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  met  a 
Whig  Senator,  in  a  steamboat,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1840,  when 
the  former  said  to  the  latter,  "  Your  Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider  is  no  go.  We  shall  beat 
you.''  ''How  so?"  asked  the  Senator.  "Mr.  Van  Bui-en,"  answered  the  Member,  "relies 
upon  the  words  Democracy — Democrat — and  Democratic.  We  all  rely  upon  them,  as  a  party. 
While  we  wear  this  name,  you  can  not  beat  us,  but  we  shall  beat  you."  This  is  a  story  of 
/act,  told  us,  with  some  other  details,  by  the  Senator  himself.  It  happened,  however,  for  that 
occasion,  that  there  was  more  democracy  in  "  Log  Cabm  and  Hard  Cider,"  than  there  waa 
in  "  Democracy"  itself.  The  Member  of  the  House  was  right,  smd  the  very  reason  he  gave, 
prevailed  on  the  other  side. — Mr.  Van  Buren  was  beaten. 

§  2.  The  Lesson. 
As  the  above  is  a  storj'  of  fact,  and  as  it  doubtless  tells  a  truth,  and  confesses  a  secret, 
though  perfectly  obvious  to  aU  observing  minds,  the  Whigs  will  be  very  simple,  if  they  do  not 
profit  by  the  lesson.  All  know,  that  these  self-stjied  "Democrats,"  place  their  chief  reliance 
on  this  word,  in  its  dilfereut  forms  of  application.  Not  only  so,  but  they  rely  equally  on  stig- 
matizing their  opponents  with  the  name  of  "  Federalists."  Look  at  the  Globe  and  the  other 
papers  of  that  party  throughout  the  Union,  is  it  not  so  ?  With  an  unwavering  constancy 
they  adhere  to  this  rule,  in  print  and  in  speech.  They  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  it. 
They  "  rely''  upon  it. 

§  3.  Etymology. 

The  word  Democracy  is  formed  of  the  Greek  words  Demos,  people,  and  Krated,  to  rule. 
Compounded,  it  signifies  a  /^eop/e-government,  in  distinction  from  Mmiarchy,  or  One  Man  gov- 
ernment. The  word  Monarchy  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  words  Monos,  sole,  and  Arkos,  ruler, 
Eind  means  as  above  defined.  In  grammatical  construction,  therefore,  these  words.  Monarchy 
and  Democracy,  stand  opposed  to  each  other,  thus :  Monarchy  means  the  government  of  One 
Man,  and  Democracy  a  government  by  the  people.  There  is  a  perfect  grammatical  purity 
and  propriety  in  both,  and  they  announce  and  declare  precisely  what  they  are  intended  to  do. 

§  4.  Historical  Origin. 
The  term  Democracy,  we  believe,  was  first  applied  to  the  small  republics  of  Greece,  where 
the  people  ruled  in  primary  assemblies.  Hence  the  word  is  of  pure  Greek  origin.  That  was 
the  purest  kind  of  democracy,  where  the  people  avoided  the  representative  forms  of  a  republic, 
as  much  as  possible,  and  enacted  their  laws,  and  made  their  decrees,  in  primarj-  assemblies  of 
tlie  people,  though  it  is  obvious,  that  the  executive  functions  of  the  Government  were  neces- 
saiily,  for  the  most  part,  performed  by  individual  and  selected  agents.  The  word.  Democracy, 
is  therefore  of  very  ancient  historical  use,  and  has  never  since  been  laid  aside,  because  men, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  constantly  struggling  for  liberty,  for  a  people-govern- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Monarchy,  or  One  Man  Power.  Democracy  and  Monarchy, 
Democrat  and  Monaixhist,  Democratic  and  Monarchical,  in  their  several  substantive  and 
adjective  forms,  have  passed  down  through  all  languages,  in  all  countries,  from  their  pure 
Greek  origin,  with  little  variation  in  form  or  meaning,  always  and  everywhere  standing 
opposed  to  each  other,  as  correlative  terms.  The  fact  of  this  uniform  and  general  use  of  these 
terms,  with  a  uniform  meaning,  among  all  nations,  for  so  many  ages,  three  thousand  years, 
more  or  less,  is  conclusive  evidence,  not  only  of  the  uninteiTupted  and  equally  extensive 
agitation  of  the  political  questions  which  they  involve,  but  of  the  general  tendency  of  society, 
ail  the  world  over,  and  of  the  persevering  aims  of  mankind,  for  the  universal  establishment  of 
Democracy,  or  a  ;)eo^/e-govemment. 

§  5.  The  political  position  of  these  terms. 
This,  we  should  think,  ought  to  be  considered  as  settled  by  the  etjinological  derivation  and 
historical  origin  and  use  above  given.  Such  facts  have  a  character  of  high  and  emphatic 
teaching.  They  have  a  potent  mfiuence  over  the  nund  of  the  world,  high  and  low,  in  political 
phUosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  those,  who  have  felt  the  iron  hand  of  monarcliical 
power,  and  are  struggling  for  release,  or  who  have  obtained  their  freedom.  It  is  for  democracy 
as  opposed  to  monarchy,  which  the  whole  world  are  striving  for,  and  which  they  are  resolved 
to  have. 

§  6.  De  Tocqueville. 
De  Tocqueville's  "American  Democracy"  is  very  instructive,  not  alone  for  the  objects  he 
had  in  view,  but   it  is  especially  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose,  which  he  never  thought 
of,  simply  because  he  never  thought  it  could  be  made  a  question.     He  took  for  granted,  that 
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the  word,  Democracy,  in  all  history  and  in  all  countries,  with  all  political  sects,  in  politicai 
philosophy,  and  in  the  conunon  mind,  occupies  precisely  the  same  position  as  it  does  in  gram- 
mar, to  wit,  as  opposed  to  Monarchy.  Hence  he  everywhere  treats  of  democracy  as  standmg 
in  this  relation,  and  only  in  this  general  and  comprehensive  sense.  He  assumes,  that  there 
are  different  kinds  of  democracy,  as  of  monarchy,  and  undertakes  to  treat  of  American  democ- 
racy as  one  of  the  varieties.  We  hardly  need  say,  that,  by  American  Democracy,  De  Tocque- 
ville  means  om  jxipular  forin  of  government,  such  as  it  actually  is. 

§  7.  Other  authorities. 

In  the  same  manner,  all  political  writers  of  the  old  world,  give  the  same  meaning  to  these 
terms  respectively,  and  uniformly  use  them  in  their  relative  gi^ammatical  sense.  All  attempts 
to  put  down  monarchical  power,  and  elevate  the  people,  they  call  Democracy.  It  is  the  same 
in  England.  The  antagonist  of  Monarchy  there,  is  Democracy,  and  the  growth  of  popular 
influence  in  the  Government,  and  in  general  society,  is  used  synonymously  and  interchangeably 
with  the  progress  of  Democratic  power. 

§  8.  The  feelings  of  immigrants. 

There  is  probably  not  a  single  exception — we  have  never  known  one — in  the  case  of  emi- 
grants from  European  states  to  this  countn',  so  far  as  politicai  reasons  enter  into  their  motives, 
where  they  have  not  come  over  for  democracy  as  opposed  to  monarchy.  They  come  because 
they  are  democrats.  Democracy  was  the  object  of  their  affection  and  the  theme  of  their 
praise  before  they  came,  it  was  their  song  on  tlie  voyage,  it  is  their  anthem  here,  and  they  all 
go  for  it.  It  is  because  they  hate  monarchy,  having,  no  doubt,  the  best  of  all  reasons,  a  sad 
experience  of  its  evils. 

§  9.  Repxiblicanism. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  while  Democracy  is  a  word  of  high  and  pure  signiiicancy  in  the 
Europeaa  world,  representing  simply  what  we  have  already  indicated,  to  wdt,  a  peop/e-government, 
in  distinction  from  Monarcliy,  the  words,  Republicanism  and  Rcimblicuns,  have  fallen  under 
deep  reproach.  It  results  entirely  from  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1790-'93,  the 
authors  and  actors  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  were  called  Republicans.  We  are  known  to 
the  world  as  a  Republic,  and  the  phrase,  "  a  republican  form  of  government,"  is  used  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  guarantied  by  that  instrumeni  to  evei7  new  State;  but 
the  denomination  of  republican  has  never  adhered  long  to  any  political  party  of  the  coimtry. 
The  cause  is  not  apparent,  unless  it  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  no 
obvious  meaning  in  the  term  itself  indicative  of  the  precise  character  of  our  institutions.  It 
is  well  understood,  however,  to  denote  a  popular  government,  acting  by  representative  agents. 

§  10.  The  effect  of  accidental  causes. 
It  has  happened,  undoubtedly,  that  the  terms.  Democracy  and  Democrats,  have  to  some 
extent,  and  more  especially  in  particular  sections  of  this  country,  been  lor  a  time  rather  odious, 
on  account  of  what  has  very  justly  been  regarded  as  the  hj^iocrisy  of  pretenders  to  democracy, 
in  the  same  manner  as  some  dislike  the  name  of  Christian,  because  they  obsei"ve  the  charac- 
ter of  religious  hypocrites.  Let  us  not  be  accused  of  making  a  profane  comparison.  It  is 
the  only  fit  one  to  describe  the  case.  But,  as  Cliristianity  can  never  be  ultimately  and  per- 
manently prejudiced  by  the  h^'pocrisy  of  false  pretenders,  so  neither  can  Democracy,  and  the 
latter  holds  a  like  place  in  the  political  world,  as  the  former  does  in  the  moral.  Democracy, 
in  our  regard,  is  as  sure  to  outlive  this  transient  odium,  as  Christianity  is  to  triumph  over  her 
foes.  For  as  God  will  vindicate  the  former,  so  will  truth  the  latter.  The  world  is  the  theatre 
for  both,  and  the  little  accidents  of  evil  which  may  come  in  the  way  of  either,  here  or  there,  to 
asperse  their  character,  or  retard  their  progress  for  a  season,  will  not  impede  their  steady 
onward  course,  nor  bar  a  final  triumph.  The  action  and  history  of  human  society  for  three 
thousand  years,  have  decided,  that  Democracy  is  the  opposite  of  Monarchy,  and  no  accident, 
no  fleeting  shadow  of  a  day,  can  disturb  or  modify  this  relation. 

§  11.  Our  Govemme^it  a  Democracy. 
We  are  aware,  that  some  have  denied  this ;  but  we  think  it  is  from  want  of  an  enlarged 
and  philosophical  view  of  the  question.  The  grammatical  and  historical  facts,  already  adduced, 
would  certainly  seem  to  decide,  beyond  controversy,  in  favor  of  our  position.  We  think  this 
question,  if  any  choose  to  make  controversy  about  it,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  position  which 
the  term.  Democracy,  holds  in  the  public  mind  of  the  world  at  large,  and  in  the  records  of 
history,  and  not  by  the  narrow  views  of  our  own  political  sectarians,  nor  by  a  nice  scrutiny 
of  the  constitutional  structure  of  our  Government,  as  compared  with  an  original  and  pure 
theoretical  democracy,  sitting  and  governing  themselves  in  primary  assemblies  of  the  people. 
This  latter  picture  is  doubtless  the  purest  theory  of  a  democracy ;  but  it  is  an  impracticablg 
mode  of  government.  We  choose  rather  to  regard  the  more  notable  and  fixed  character,  and 
to  adopt  the  names,  which  history  and  immemorial  usase  have  given  to  the  different  forms  of 
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goVemifient,  as  Ihey  actually  appear  from  time  to  time,  in  different  countries,  and  these  arc 
generally  classed  under  the  heads  of  Monarchies  and  Republics,  or  Monarchies  and  Democ- 
racies, Republics  and  Democracies  being  used  as  synonymous  and  convertible  terms.  Each 
of  these  two  classes,  as  betbre  observed,  has  its  varieties.  But  the  representative  forms  of 
popular  governments,  however  one  may  difi'er  from  another,  if  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment originate  in  the  people  and  periodically  return  to  them,  or  if  those  powers  may  be 
constitutionally  resumed  and  modified  by  the  people,  cannot  divest  them  of  their  democratic 
character.  They  are  still  Democracies  in  distinction  from  Monarchies.  With  the  first  of 
inese  classes,  the  government  of  these  United  States  is  properly,  and  for  aught  we  can  see, 
necessarily  ranked.  It  is  a  Democracy.  And  ours  is  a  very  democratic  government,  in  its 
practical  operation,  as  compared  with  any  that  has  ever  existed  permanently  by  its  own 
inherent  strength.  Who  does  not  know,  how  the  slightest  breezes  of  a  political  nature, 
moving  over  the  popular  mind,  may  aflect  and  change  the  policy  of  the  Govenunent  ?  Will 
any  deny  that  this  is  democracy  .? 

§  12.  ^Aristocracy. 
As  it  is  not  found  convenient  for  monarchies  to  stand  alone,  and  being  socially  at  a  lofty 
remove  from  the  level  of  tlie  people,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  surround  a  throne  with 
orders  and  ranks  of  nobility,  having  chartered  privileges,  large  endowments  of  wealth,  heredi- 
taiy  rights,  patented  honorary  distinctions,  &c.,  Sec,  each  occupying  a  mediate  stage  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  people,  till  the  chasm  is  filled  up ;  and  the  interests  of  these  numerous 
])arties  are  so  connected  and  identified  with  each  other,  and  with  the  throne,  that  all  are 
interested  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Monarchy  against  the  claims  of  the  Democracy. 
With  the  sanction  of  time  and  usage  lor  their  position,  with  their  wealth,  and  with  the 
physical  force  at  their  command,  they  support  their  power,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign. 
Aa  aristocracy,  in  form  or  substance,  is  considered  a  necessary  appendage  of  monarchy. 

§  13.  ..in  Oligarchy. 

An  Oligarchy,  or  government  of  a  few,  associate  and  equal,  is  considered  the  most  odiovw 
<>t'  all  governments,  and  is  doubtless  capable  of  the  most  cruel  despotism.  Venice  existed  for 
centuries  under  this  form  of  government,  flourished  as  a  commercial  and  warlike  state,  but 
W£is  finally  dissolved,  and  tumbled  to  ruins,  by  the  atrocities  of  its  Administration. 

§  14.  Democracy  as  a  p.irty  in  the  Republic. 

A  democratic  party  in  a  democratic  state,  would  seem  to  be  an  anomaly.  The  curiosity  of 
a  stranger  would  natiually  demand,  What,  then,  can  the  other  party  be  I — Are  they  monarchists? 
or  what  ?  An  exclusive  claim  of  one  of  two  iiarties  to  democracy,  in  a  democratic  country 
like  this,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  verj'  modest  pretension,  and  a  scrutiny  as  to  the  propriety 
and  grounds  of  such  a  claim,  must  of  coui-se  be  expected. 

§  15.  ..5  retrospective  glance. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Adams,  a  party,  of  high  standing  and 
great  influence,  existed  in  the  republic,  called  Federalists,  the  leaders  of  which  were  accused — 
we  do  not  decide  whether  justly  or  unjustly — of  aristocratic  aspirations  and  monarchical 
schemes.  It  is  also  known,  that  the  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  was  the  signal 
for  the  uprising  and  organization  of  a  party,  which  assumed  the  name,  and  was  called 
democratic,  as  being  opposed  to  these  imputed  monarchical  designs.  With  this  color  of 
propriety  to  start  with,  sounding  then'  alarms,  awl  urging  their  cause,  they  succeeded,  under 
the  lead  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1801,  in  obtaining  the  government  of  the  counti7,  and  the 
Federalists  were  thoroughly  routed,  so  that  they  never  appeared  again,  with  any  effect,  as  an 
organized  party,  were  soon  scattered,  and  after  a  few  years,  were  merged  in  other  parties,  some 
going  one  way  and  some  another.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  no  small  portion  of  the 
most  prominent,  most  pretending,  and  apparently  most  influential  leaders  of  the  present  self- 
styled  "  Democratic  party,"  came  from  the  Federal  ranks.     It  is  a  fact  to  be  observed. 

§  16.  .4  young  Champion  of  this  original  Democracy. 

Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  roused  by  his  eloquence,  marshalled  by  his  skill,  and  led  on  by  his 
valor,  the  democratic  army  of  that  Commonwealth,  as  their  chosen  captain.  He  ^vas  recognised 
and  honored,  as  such,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  throughout  his  Administration.  He  was  neither  the 
least,  nor  second,  among  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son. (See  the  "  Life  of  Henry  Clay,"  Tract  No.  IV.)  From  the  beginning  of  his  political 
career,  down  to  this  hour,  he  has  been  a  true,  consistent,  .American  Democrat,  "original, 
dyed  in  the  wool,"  as  we  shall  by  and  by  have  occasion  to  see. 

§  IT.  ^  Hint. 
Nothing   is  more  obvious,  than   the  truth,  that,  since   the  decline  and   dispersion  of  the 
Federal   part}',  no  other  party  in  this  country  could,  with  propriety,  mod'^  '"     or  decency, 
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claim  thp  exclusive  title  of  democratic,  even  if  it  were  proper  before.  It  was  first  assumed 
for  tlie  occasion,  and  continued  to  be  applied  from  habit ;  but  even  the  Federalists,  as  is 
well  known,  denied  the  charges  which  were  alleged  against  them ;  and  if,  indeed,  there  were 
traitors  to  the  country  then,  not  a  few  of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  them  are  now 
figuring  largely  and  prominently  in  the  self-styled  "  Democratic"  ranks. 

§  18.  ^  Likmess. 

The  history  of  political  parties  in  this  country  has  been  very  much  like  the  movements  of 
flocks  of  wild"  pigeons  and  shoals  of  fishes.  A  cloud  of  these  birds  comes  sweeping  through 
the  air,  in  a  dense  mass  and  long  train,  apparently  following  one  leader,  and  anon,  they  divide 
into  two,  or  three,  or  four  armies,  separating  and  circling  away  to  diff'erent  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  under  as  many  captains.  They  may  form  a  junction  again,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  or 
lliey  may  not.  The  chances  are,  they  will  never  all  get  together  in  the  same  order.  The 
same  is  it  with  shoals  of  fishes.  Now  a  solid  body  moves  steadily  on,  when  all  at  once,  they 
bi-anch  off,  and  dait  away,  no  one  knows  where.  It  is  supposed  they  have  gone  off  under 
new  leaders. 

§  19.  The  state  of  parties  under  Mr.  Monroe's  Administraticm. 

There  has  been  one  period  of  comparative  repose  in  our  political  history,  when  all  parties 
were  apparently  blended  in  a  common  mass.     It  was  under  Mr.  Monroe. 

§  20.  The  new  "  Democracy''  no  Democracy. 

After  a  calm,  comes  a  otorm.  The  evoking  of  new  political  parties,  of  such  character  and 
force,  out  of  such  a  state  of  tilings  as  existed  under  Mr.  Monroe,  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  special  influences.  The  causes  will  be  found  in  our  Tract  No.  IV.,  pages  9  and  10.  A 
violence  was  done  to  the  repose  of  the  public  mind,  and  that  violence  was  supported  by  a  long 
protracted  fraud.  Principles  were  laid  aside,  and  a  man  set  up.  The  influence  was  personai., 
not  poUtical. 

In  tliis  there  could  be  no  Democracy,  but  the  verj-  opposite.  When  Napoleon  rose,  it  wa« 
all  for  liberty,  for  the  people,  for  France.  It  is  always  so,  when  men  rise,  in  the  place  of 
PRiNciPi.ES.  They  call  things  by  names  directly  opposite  to  the  facts  ;  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  insist  upon  it,  with  an  emphasis  and  an  energy,  proportionate  to  the  falseness  of  the 
pretensions,  and  the  danger  of  detection.  Popular  deception  can  not  be  carried  on  and  carried 
through,  without  heaps  upon  heaps  of  false  asseveration.  Democracy  and  a  democratic  party 
had  been  popular  in  the  countrj^  What  more  prudent,  or  more  politic,  than  to  call  this  new 
development  by  the  same  name  ?  They  had  all  power,  could  (?o  as  they  pleased,  and  would 
be  believed.  They  called  it  Democracy !  An  implicit  giving  up  of  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  everything  to  one  man,  dcviocracy  !  Such  is  not  the  decision  of  grammar,  nor  the 
utterance  of  histoiy,  nor  is  it  verj'  nearly  allied  to^common  apprehension. 

What  resemblance,  or  what  connexion  there  was  between  the  se//-styled  "Democracy,"  which 
ruled  in  the  land  from.  1830  to  1840,  and  that  which  rose  in  1801,  and  long  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  the  country,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  see.  Jeffersonian  democracy,  for  aught 
that  appears,  was  the  power  of  the  People.  Jackson  "  Democracy"  was  the  ascendant  star 
of  ONE  MAN.  The  first  grew  out  of  an  alarm  for  the  safetj'  of  popular  rights ;  the  last  sprung 
from  an  obsequious  regard  for  a  Military  Chieftain. 

§  21.  The  Democracy  of  Mr.  Clay. 
The  position  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  democratic  party  which  triumphed  in  1801,  and  long 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  this  republic,  has  already  been  recognised.  He  was  first,  most  eloquent, 
and  most  influential  in  the  ranks  of  the  Kentucky  democracy  of  that  era  ;  he  had  the  entire 
confidence  of  Mr.  Jefierson ;  he  was  the  main  pillar  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration,  and  to 
no  man  is  the  counti7  more  indebted  than  to  him  for  the  success  of  cur  arms  in  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  for  an  honorable  and  advantageous  peace.  A  true  .American  demo- 
crat from  the  beginning,  rising  from  the  humblest  origin,  poor  and  friendless,  and  depending 
alone  on  his  personal  industry  and  energy,  he  was  ready,  and  full  armed,  for  the  service  of 
hh  coimtry — such  service  as  we  have  endeavored  briefly  to  set  forth  in  Tract  No.  IV. 

§  22.  Defining  a  position. 
While  the  Subtreasury  Bill  was  under  debate  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Calhoun  cast  som.e  reflec- 
tion on  Mr.  Clay,  as  having  on  his  side  members  of  the  Federal  party.  "Sir,"  said  Mr.  Clay, 
addressing  the  President  of  that  body,  "  I  am  ready  to  go  into  an  examination  with  the 
honorable  Senator  at  any  time,  and  then  we  shall  see  if  there  be  not  more  members  of  that 
same  old  Federal  party  among  those  whom  the  Senator  has  recently  joined,  than  on  our 
Ride  of  the  house.  The  plain  tnUh  is,  that  it  is  the  old  Federal  party  with  whom  he  is  now 
actins;.  For,  all  the  former  grounds  of^  difference  which  distinguished  that  party,  and  were  the 
subjects  of  contention  between  them  and  the  republicans,  have  ceased,  from  lapse  of  time  and 
change  of  circumstances,  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  thai  is  the  maintenance  and  increase 
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of  executive  power.  This  was  a  leading  policy  of  the  Federal  party.  A  strong,  powerful, 
and  energetic  Executive,  was  its  favorite  tenet."  *  *  "I  can  tell  the  gentleman,  that 
he  will  find  the  trtie  old  Democratic  party,  who  were  for  resisting  the  encroachments  of  power, 
and  limiting  executive  patronage,  on  our  side  of  the  Senate,  and  not  with  his  new  allies,  the 
Jackson-Van-Buren  democratic  party,  whose  leading  principle  is  to  sustain  the  Executive,  and 
deny  all  power  to  the  legislature,  and  which  does  not  hold  a  solitary  principle  in  common 
with  the  republican  party  of  1798." 

This  accidental  skirmish  aflbrds  a  true  definition  of  the  position  of  the  two  great  parties  at  that 
lime  and  now  existing  in  the  country,  and  which  were  formed  by  tlie  accession  of  General  Jack 
son  to  power.  "  The  plain  truth  is,"  said  Mr.  C  lay,  "  that  it  is  the  old  Federal  party,  with 
whom  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  is  now  acting."  *  *  "I  can  tell  the  gentleman,  that  he  wUl  find 
the  true  old  Democratic  party  on  our  side  of  the  Senate."  No  man  had  a  better  right  to  under- 
stand tills  matter,  than  he  who  was  born  and  raised  in  a  democratic  family,  who  was  educated 
in  a  democratic  school,  who  had  worked  all  liis  life  in  the  democratic  harness,  who  had  never 
once  kicked  in  the  traces,  nor  balked,  and  of  whom,  in  regard  to  the  true  democracy  of  the 
country,  it  might  be  said,  he  was  chief  among  the  chief,  and  always  foremost.  Mr.  Clay  had 
never  deserted  his  old  family  connexions,  and  passed  from  one  side  to  the  other;  but  he  stood 
proudly  on  his  patrimonial  estate.  He  was  never  heard  to  say,  like  one  of  his  rival  opponents 
for  the  Presidencj-,  lately  withdrawn,  "  I  thank  Heaven,  that  I  have  not  a  drop  of  democratic 
blood  in  my  veins."  A  democrat  originally,  and  a  democrat  always,  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able, he  knew  how  to  maintain  the  principles  of  democracy,  and  vindicate  its  honor.  When 
he  said,  "I  can  tell  the  gentleman,"  &c.,  he  said  what  every  one  knew  to  be  a  truth,  and  that 
truth  was  a  hard  one  for  his  opponents. 

§  23.  Mr.  Clay's  Democracy  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  ; 

The  position  we  have  given  to  Democracy  in  the  grammar  of  language,  in  all  liistory,  in 
political  philosophy,  and  in  tlie  universal  sense  of  mankind,  as  a  people-government  in  oppo- 
sition to  One-Man  Power,  we  desire  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  It  is  only  by  this  distinct 
perception,  by  this  discrimination,  that  we  can  properly  and  fully  appreciate  the  thing,  when 
it  comes  up  before  us,  in  its  various  practical  forms. 

In  this  light,  observe  the  career  of  Mr.  Clay  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  always 
jealous  of  all  encroachments  of  Executive  power  on  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  of  all  its  abuses  and  usmpations  in  other  applications.  The  national  legislature  is  the 
representative  powerof  the  people,  of  the  democracy  acting  through  its  own  agents  and  organs. 
It  is  the  people,  standing  up  Ly  proxy  in  that  place,  to  enact  laws  for  themselves.  Invade  the 
rights  of  that  body — it  can  be  done  from  no  quarter  but  the  Executive — and  you  invade  the 
rights  of  democracy ;  destroy  them — no  power  but  the  Executive  can  do  it — and  you  destroy 
democracy.  Congress  is  the  home  of  American  democracy,  its  theatre,  its  sacred  ground.  It 
is  more  : — it  is  its  throne.  The  Executive  is  but  the  servant  of  democracy,  to  do  its  will. 
The  bidding,  the  mandate  goes  out  from  the  Capitol,  not  from  the  White  House.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  latter  to  obey,  when  the  former  has  published  its  orders — to  do  the  whole  thing  pre- 
scribed, and  nothing  more.     Excess  is  as  bad  as  short  coming. 

Of  these  prerogatives  of  American  Democracy,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  where 
can  be  found  so  constant,  so  vigilant,  so  faithful  a  sentinel — so  bold  an  advocate,  or  a  defender 
so  uncompromising,  as  Henry  Clay  has  been  ? 

It  can  not  be  said,  that  the  rights  of  American  Democracy  have  never  been  menaced,  never 
assailed  there.  More  than  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  have  they  been  violated  on  that  ground. 
But  it  was  not  without  resistance — not  without  a  warning  voice,  and  a  prophetic  utterance. 
A  minority  sentinel  can  interpose  no  effectual  democratic  veto  there.  He  can  say.  Nay ;  but 
it  is  on  the  weaker  side,  and  doomed  to  be  ovei-powered.  When  a  despotic  and  lawless  Execu- 
tive has  obtained  for  himself  an  obsequious  majority  in  that  body,  he  snaps  asunder  the  cords 
of  the  Constitution,  and  tramples  on  the  rishts  of  democracy. 

It  was  from  a  long  protracted  and  painful  experience  of  this  kind,  that  Mr.  Clay,  on  bidding 
adieu  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1842,  never  more  to  appear  in  that  place,  where 
he  had  served  the  people  so  long  and  so  faithfully,  left  on  the  journal  of  that  body,  as  his 
last  will  and  testament  in  capacity  of  a  Senator,  a  proposal  for  an  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  three  particulars,  designed  to  restrict  and  limit  Executive  power,  so  as  to  prevent 
such  A'iolations  of  the  rights  of  democracy.     (See  Tract,  No.  IV,,  page  14.) 

§  24.  Mr.  Clay's  Democracy  in  private  life. 
We  do  not  mean  as  to  his  manners,  which  in  him  require  neither  eulogy,  nor  defence  ;  but 
those  things  which  he  can  not  but  speak  and  do  for  the  countiT,  wherever  he  is.  In  all 
the  emanations  from  his  mind  and  heart,  through  private  organs,  which  have  found  their  way 
to  the  public,  we  find  the  same  stamp  of  patriotism,  the  Scime  regard  for  the  rights  of  democ- 
racy, the  same  concern  on  account  and  in  remembrance  of  abuses  of  Executive  power,  the 
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same  desire  to  see  these  evils  of  the  country  rectified,  which  have  illustrated  his  public  life, 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  indelible  characters. 

§  25.  The  pledge  of  Mr.  Clay's  democracy  to  the  end. 

A  public  man's  estate  is  his  reputation — his  fame.  Is  it  morally  possible,  that  a  man,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  democracy,  who  has  toiled  nearly  half  a  century  for  its  extension  and 
security,  and  in  defence  of  its  rights,  should  turn  round,  undo  what  he  has  done,  blast  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  tarnish  his  fame,  or  wantonly  leave  in  the  minds  of  men  a  doxM  of  his 
fidelity  ?  If  men  can  trust  anj'where  on  instruments  of  Providence,  duly  appreciating  the 
frailty  of  such  suppoi'ts,  they  will  know  how  to  trust  in  such  a  case. 

§  26.  Modern  Democracy  a  new  thing. 

We  speak  of  that  which  is  modern  in  our  own  historj-,  as  compared  with  its  earlier  dates. 
There  is  scarcely  a  feature  of  resemblance  between  the  democracy,  which  preceded  the  amal- 
gamation of  parties  under  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  sc//"-styled  "  Democracy"  that  has  sprung  up 
since,  and  for  twelve  years  held  the  reins  of  power.  This  is  entirely  a  new  thin^.  It  is  as 
remote  from  grammatical,  historical,  and  philosophical  democracy,  and  from  any  democracy 
ever  recognised  as  sucli,  as  Monarchy  itself.  It  involves  the  two  principles  of  Monarchy  and 
Oligarchy,  with  a  strong  smell  of  Aristocracy ;  but  we  have  never  found  in  it  a  single  clement 
of  a  Constiiuticmal  democracy.  The  people  have  had  a  part  in  it,  without  doubt ;  but  it  was 
only  to  do  as  they  were  told.  They  were  mustered  and  organized  under  the  personal  popularity 
of  One  Man,  and  the  original,  afterward  trart-smitted  vitality  of  the  party,  consisted  in  obsequious- 
ness to  one  man's  will.  Does  any  man  need  to  be  told,  that  General  Jackson's  will  was  the 
law  of  his  party ;  or  that  the  party  was  a  body  of  which  he  was  the  soul  1  It  was  a  party 
formed  around  him  personally  as  a  nucleus,  centre,  and  source  of  influence.  Is  it  not  ap'- 
parent,  at  a  single  glance,  and  from  moral  necessity,  that  such  a  party  could  not  be  democratic? 
The  head  was  monarch  of  the  party,  sole  and  absolute.  And  as  all  monarchs  require  privileged 
and  rewarded  agents,  he  put  his  finger  upon,  appointed,  and  endowed  such  as  would  answer 
his  purposes,  and  captains  of  tens,  of  fifties,  of  hundreds,  and  of  thousands,  were  made  all 
over  the  land.  It  was  a  strictly  disciplined  party,  under  one  Chief,  who  was  also  at  the  head 
of  the  nation.     It  had  a  military  character  in  its  organization,  discipline,  and  eflect. 

Men  do  not  usually  give  such  confidence,  without  a  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  they 
were  gifted  with  a  llattering  name — Democrats.  This  was  understood  to  denote  equality  of 
rights.  In  the  next  place,  they  were  told  and  believed,  that  their  Chief  would  do  for  them  some 
very  nice  things,  in  the  way  of  making  equality  realized.  In  the  third  place,  there  was  held 
out  the  bait  of  a  sort  of  undefined  license,  a  kind  of  political  Millenium,  not  far  ahead,  of  which 
some  din  of  preparation  was  heard  as  an  earnest  of  fulfilment.  In  this  way  was  organized 
an  obsequious  party,  every  fragment  of  which  was  under  the  discipline  and  guidance  of 
recognised  leaders,  all  of  whom,  in  grades,  were  connected  with  their  Chief.  This,  we  suppose^ 
will  be  allowed  to  be  a  fair  picture.     And  is  this  Democracy — a  pcop/e^government ! 

§  27.  The  Oligarchic  and  ..Aristocratic  features  of  this  party. 

The  Monarch  is  recognised.  A  government,  under  the  will  of  One,  is  doubtless  a  Mon- 
archy, whatever  may  be  its  Constitutional  name.  It  was  impossible  to  carr^'  out  such  a  party 
system,  without  iK^-chiefs,  and  licensed  authorities,  in  all  its  parts.  The  position  of  these 
agents  lends  them  personal  importance,  and  a  sense  of  the  obscurity  of  their  origin  and  sud- 
denness of  their  elevation,  mounts  into  aristocratic  pride  of  the  worst  kind.  It  is  Aristocracy 
without  grace,  and  without  decency — loving  power,  but  not  knowin?  how  to  use  it.  Hence  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  no  party  ever  developed  so  distinctly  the  features  of  Aristocracv,  or 
was  ruled  so  entirely  by  Oli^ai-chs.  This  fact  has  struck  the  party  itself  so  forciblv,  that  some 
of  them  have  waggishly  dubbed  it  '•'  the  Cod-fish  Aristocracy  of  Democracy." 

§  28.  Jn  .-Anecdole. 

"  How  many  legs  will  a  calf  have,"  asked  a  fellow  of  another,  whose  depth  and 
shrewdness  he  wanted  to  prove,  "  if  you  call  his  tail  a  leg  ?"  "  Five,"  was  the  answer. 
"O  no,  that's  impossible."  "But  certainly,  he  will  have  five."  "Does  your  calling  his  tail 
a  leg,  make  it  a  leg  ?"     "  Well,  now,  I  never  thought  of  that." 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  it  should  have  taken  tlie  people  of  this  country  so  long  to  find 
out,  that  a  calf's  tail  could  never  be  made  into  a  calf  "s  leg,  by  the  act  of  callins  it  a  leg ;  or 
tliat  One-Man  Power  could  not  be  converted  into  democracy,  by  calling  it  democracy.  We 
liaye  already  partly  suggested  the  reason  why  this  misnomer  was  given,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done.  Democracy  had  been  in  good  repute.  And  why  should  it  not  be,  in  a 
flemocratic  country  ?  But,  as  this  new  "  Democracy"  was  known  to  be  spurious,  it  was  neces- 
saiT  to  insist  on  its  genuine  character  with  special  urgency — to  affirm  it  over  and  over  again. 
A  falsehood  is  allowed  to  be  made  good,  by  telling  it  often  and  stron?,  and  swearing  to  It,  if 
Becessarv. 
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§  29.  Discoveries. 

Tliat  certainly  was  a  very  strong  stamp,  which  the  Chief  of  this  se//'-styled  "Democratic" 
party  gave  to  it,  and  the  impulse  of  Ms  hand  kept  the  machinery  a-going  long  time  after  he 
bequeathed  the  charge  of  it  to  his  Successor.  But  it  was  not  long  before  it  began  to  be  dis- 
covered, that  there  was  not  much  democracy  in  this  particular  kind  of  democracy.  It  was  true, 
that  the  captains  of  tens,  fifties,  lumdreds,  thousands,  and  so  on,  were  generally  rewarded ; 
but  the  lower  subalterns,  who  fought  well,  and  worked  hard,  got  nothing.  As  the  principle 
proclaimed  was,  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  this  partiality  seemed  very  unreasonable. 
These  dissatisfied  members  of  the  family  could  not  with  safety  jump  over  the  fence,  because 
their  faces  would  be  recognised  ;  they  were  therefore  forced,  for  a  long  time,  to  work  on,  and 
fight  on,  in  sulky  mood.  But  in  1840,  many  of  them  broke  loose,  and  quit,  as  the  bondaare 
had  become  intolerable.  Captain  Tyler's  treachery  gave  hope  to  others,  and  he  got  a  good 
many  of  the  disaffected.  Poor  Mike  Walsh,  captain  of  the  "  Subterraneans,"  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  after  having  done  valiant  and  distinguished  semce  for  his  masters,  without  rewani. 
first  tried  Captain  Tyler,  till  he  saw  his  foundation  giving  way,  and  then  rebelled  openly,  and 
was  thrust  into  prison  by  his  own  party  !     Ungrateful  "  Democracy"  ! 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  of  all  the  penitents,  is  that  of  Mr.  Brownson,  foiinerly  Editor 
of  the  Boston  Quarterly,  since  associate  Editor  of  the  Democratic  Re\dew,  and  now,  in  1844, 
setting  up  again  for  himself  in  "Brownson's  Quarterly,"  published  m  Boston,  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  he  gives  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the  party  a  most  terrible  scathing.  It  appeal's  by 
his  statements,  that  he  has  long  been  dissatisfied  (doubtless  many  others  have),  and  that  he  is 
now  his  own  man  again,  having  swung  clear  of  his  old  associates.  Mr.  Brownson  is  an  origi- 
nal, vigorous  thinker,  an  able  writer,  and  utters  some  striking  truths;  but  one  hardly  knows 
where  he  will  land,  if  it  be  possible  to  tell  where  he  is  now.  According  to  his  own  definition, 
he  is  a  man  of  "progress." 

One  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  altars  of  this  new  "  Democracy,"  and  officiated  there, 
ought  to  know  something  about  it.  The  following  are  a  few  extracts  on  this  subject,  from  his 
Review  for  January,  1844  :  "  What  passes  for  their  voice  (the  voice  of  the  '  Democracy')  is 
only  the  voice  of  the  corrupt  and  intriguing  few,  who  contrive  to  manage  them,  and  to  cheat 
and  wheedle  them  out  of  their  votes."  ..."  This  talk  about  the  \oice  of  the  people  is  all 
mocrnshine."  .  .  .  "The  confidence  which  these  politicians  ('Democrats')  have  in  the  people, 
is  in  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  gulled."  .  .  .  "Would  they  willingly  let  the  people 
into  their  secret  caucuses,  into  their  councils  to  contrive  waj's  and  means  of  plundering  the 
fiimple  and  unsuspecting?  Would  the  pure  patriots,  the  democratic  sages  of  Lindenwold  and 
elsewhere,  let  the  people  know  their  various  speculations  and  contrivances  by  which  they 
cheat  and  swindle  the  laboring  classes  out  of  their  hard  earnings,  to  enrich  themselves  and 
their  associates  i  No;  there  is  nothing  that  these  men  more  distrust  than  they  do  the  peo- 
ple." ..."  The  real  enemies  of  freedom  are  your  democratic  politicians,  who  with  their  lipa 
praise  the  peoi)le,  and  with  their  hands  pick  their  pockets." 

As  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  though  Mr.  Brownson  voted  for  him  in  1840,  veiy  reluctantly,  he 
seems  to  think  he  was  a  sort  of  nightmare  on  the  party  at  that  time.  In  speaking  of  the  re- 
appearance of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he  says :  "  He  comes  not 
alone,  but  as  the  chief  of  a  band,  which  the  country  had  devoutly  hoped  was  dispersed,  never 
to  be  collected  again.  He  comes  as  the  representative  of  the  same  old  corrupt  and  corrupting 
system  of  party  tactics,  followed  by  the  same  swarm  of  greedy  spoilsmen,  Avith  their  appetite 
for  plunder  sharpened  by  the  few  years'  abstinence  they  have  been  forced,  through  the  remains 
of  the  original  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  country,  to  practise.  Gratify  his  wishes,  restore 
tim  to  the  place  he  is  personally  soliciting,  and  we  lose  all  that  was  good  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Republican  ('Democratic')  party  in  1840,  and  retain  only  the  evil.  We  restore  what,  with  an 
almost  unheard-of  efl'ort,  the  country  had  thrown  ofl',  and  place  the  Republican  party  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  must  be  defeated  again,  or  the  country  be  inevitably  ruined."  .  .  .  "Mr. 
Van  Buren  has,  in  politics,  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong  but  the  will  of  his  party,  on  tlie 
surface  of  which  hejloats,  ready  to  take  any  direction  the  selfish  views  of  its  managers  may 
give  him.  He  is  always  pliable,  manageable,  with  no  obstinate  views  of  his  own,  in  his  or 
anybody's  way." 

Well,  this  is  a  pretty  stout  confession  for  one  who  still  belongs  to -the  party,  and  only  prefers 
Mr.  Calhoun.  It  will  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Brownson  above  substitutes  Repuhlicnn  for  Dfw- 
ocratic.  He  has  got  tired  of  "  Democracy"  (not  much  wonder),  and  prefers  a  "  Constitution- 
al Republic."  He  calls  himself  a  "Conservative,"  though  he  likes  "progress" — progress  on 
the  past,  not  in  upsetting  the  past — and  we  honor  him  for  it. 

§  30.  The  Radicalism  and  Revolutionary  tendencies  of  this  modem  "Democracy." 

WTien  the  Dorr  insurrection  broke  out  in  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Brownson  bravely  attacked  the 
principle  of  that  rebellion  in  the  Democratic  Review,  with  which  he  was  then  connected,  and 
really  did  good  service  to  the  country,  though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  his  readers,  iRe 
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patrons  of  that  magazine.  He  showed  ver}'  clearly,  that  all  changes  in  the  fundamental  law 
01  a  Siiite,  must  be  made  according  to  the  jrrovisions  of  that  law.  Else,  it  is  a  revolution.  Thia 
doctrine  was  a  manifest  condemnation  of  the  Dorr  party  and  movement. 

It  has  all  along  been  but  too  apparent,  that  this  new  "  Democracy"  was  not  overcharged 
with  respect,  either  for  Constitutional  or  Statute  law,  or  any  law  whatever,  that  might  happen 
to  come  in  its  way.  But  the  outbreak  in  Rhode  Island  unmasked  the  party,  in  regard  to  the 
reliance  to  be  reposed  in  them  on  such  occasions,  and  evinced  how  much  more  they  are  swayed 
by  passion  (some,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  hope  of  plunder),  than  by  law.  It  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  who  favored,  and  who  rebuked  that  disturbance.  The  peace  and  welfare  of  our 
country,  and  the  stability  of  our  Government  and  its  institutions,  demand,  that  we  should' 
know  who  wUl  sustain  them,  or  who  will  consent  to  overturn  them  in  an  unpropitious  hour. 

§  31.  The  design  and  importance  of  parly  names. 

We  have  already  suggested,  what  wc  think  can  not  be  too  weU  considered,  that  no  party  in 
this  country  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  exclusive  name  of  democratic.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  comes  under  the  category'  of  Democracies,  in  the  general  classification  of  the  po- 
litical forms  of  human  society,  and  all  the  people  of  all  parties  are,  or  ought  to  be,  democrats. 
They  are  not  monarcJiists.  Technically  and  specifically  we  are  a  Republic  and  Republicans  ; 
but  for  the  general  and  more  common  purposes  of  language,  both  in  political  philosophy,  and 
in  the  common  speech  of  the  world,  we  are  a  Democracy  and  Democrats.  These  are  national 
designations,  not  party  titles.  The  assumption  of  these  titles  by  a  political  party,  is  a  robbery 
of  the  other  party  of  their  national  character.  It  is  investing  a  sect — in  such  a  case  self-in- 
vested— for  their  exclusive  use,  with  the  honors  wliich  belong  to  the  entire  Democratic  com- 
munion, in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

§  32.   Whigs  and  Locofocos, 

Positively  we  know  no  such  parties  in  this  country  as  H'Tiig-s  and  Democrats.  We  deny  that 
there  are  such.  There  are  Whigs,  and  we  maintain  that  the  Whigs  are  the  Democrats,  if 
there  must  be  a  party  of  that  name.  Certainly,  they  are  the  true  Democrats,  if  there  be  any 
such  in  the  land.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  Locofocos  by  this  party  designation.  They 
came  by  it  accidentally,  as  the  name  of  Whig  was  first  acquired.  Under  these  names,  or  any 
others  not  national  and  generically  comprehensive,  the  issue  is  fairly  made,  and  always  stands, 
as  is  proper  and  important,  which  of  the  two  is  more  truly,  or  jnore  Democratic  than  the  other, 
according  to  the  democratic  standard  of  our  Government  and  its  institutions  ?  Neither  party, 
so  far  as  we  know,  proposes  any  other  standard.  But  if  either  of  these  divisions  of  the  people 
is  permitted  to  wear  the  name  of  democrats,  as  an  exclusive  party  designation,  and  if  they  are 
fairly  entitled  to  it,  the  question  is  conceded,  and  the  argument  at  an  end,  as  to  which  is  dem- 
ocratic, or  more  truly  so. 

§  33.  The  cheat  and  stealth  involved  in  this  misnomer. 

The  name  of  democrats  was  stolen  by  tliose  who  now  claim  to  wear  it  exclusively.  They 
had  no  title  to  it.  It  is  an  .'Smerican,  not  a  party  name.  In  such  an  appropriation  it  is  a 
dieat.  The  advocates  of  One-Man  Power  in  the  veto,  as  it  has  been  used  (abused)  by  our 
National  Executive,  are  Monarchists,  not  Republicans.  Much  less  are  they  Democrats.  They 
have  also  been  the  advocates  of  other  abuses  and  usurpations  of  Executive  power.  They  wers 
the  first  party  in  the  country,  since  the  formation  of  our  Government,  that  set  up  and  upheld 
One-Man  Power,  and  the  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that  they  did  this  at  the  very  moment  whea 
tiiey  stole  and  put  on  the  name  of  '■'•Democrats" !  They  have  justified  and  sustained  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  use  of  monarchical  powers,  we  might  say  absolute  powere, 
which  would  have  cost  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  a  throne  and  a  crown,  and  which  would 
have  revolutionized  almost  any  kingdom  in  Europe — all  under  the  name  of  "Democracy"! 

At  the  same  time,  and  all  alon?,  the  Whigs  have  resisted  these  encroachments  of  One-Man 
Power,  and  been  the  advocates  of  popular  rights — of  true  Democracy.  Such  is  their  position 
before  the  country  at  this  moment.  It  is  for  the  rights  of  the  peoplk  that  they  maintain  a  per- 
petual strife.  It  is  for  this  that  Mr.  Clay  has  contended  uninterruptedly,  untiringly.  The 
rights  of  American  Democracy,  if  sacrificed  anywhere,  will  be  sacrificed  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
Republic,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  persons  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
people.  Repeatedly  have  blows  against  democracy  been  struck  there — repeatedly  have  the 
rjghts  of  the  people  been  trampled  on  in  that  place  by  the  iron  heel  of  Executive  power,  with 
the  consent  and  by  the  aid  of  these  self-styled  "  Democrats"  !  It  is  to  shield  and  protect  th^ 
citadel  of  Democratic  power  and  of  popular  freedom,  from  these  invasions  and  irruptions,  that 
Mr.  Clay,  and  those  associated  with  him,  have  so  long  strived,  and  still  strive. 

§  34.  The  object  of  the  political  revolution  of  1840. 

It  was  solely  and  alone  to  restore  the  democracy  of  the  country — to  restore  it.  For  many 
fears  it  had  been  giving  way  and  was  bein?  swallowed  up  by  Executive  power.     Que  en- 
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croachmsnt  after  another  had  been  made  on  the  rights  of  the  popular  and  legislative  branch  of  Ihc 
Government,  abuses  multiplied,  usurpations  thickened,  till  the  powers  ol'  legislation,  dii-ectly 
or  indirectly,  by  influence  or  mandate,  chiefly  emanated  from  the  Executive  chair.  Congress, 
instead  of  originating  public  policy  and  public  measures,  and  giving  form  and  substance  to 
them,  by  its  own  independent  action,  became  a  mere  registrar  of  Executive  decrees,  a  mechan- 
ics' work-house  for  a  master  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue.  The  Democracy  of  the  nation 
was  prostrate — it  was  nearly  annihilated.  It  was  to  restore  the  Democratic  prerogatives  of 
Congress,  to  reassert  and  reconfimi  the  independence  of  the  national  legislature,  that  the  great 
struggle  of  1840  was  undertaken,  and  the  aim  triumphantly  achieved.  The  people  saw  that 
their  power  was  gone,  and  must  be  recovered,  and  they  came  to  the  rescue. 

§35.   The  genius  of  Locofoco  "Democracy." 

The  way  in  which  it  originated,  and  its  historj-  since,  will  show  what  it  is.  It  began  by  the 
personal  influence  of  one  man.  It  had,  therefore,  an  emanation  from  and  concentration  in  one 
point.  It  wMrled  around  erne  centre.  There  was  no  independence  in  the  bodij,  but  a  universal 
obseqtdousness  to  the  soul.  Mr.  Brownson,  who  has  been  a  member  and  oracle  in  this  party, 
and  who  is  stiU  a  member,  says,  in  describing  this  character ;  "  One  sees  the  original  every- 
where. The  evil  has  become  great  and  menacing.  We  have  lost  our  manliness ;  we  hav^s 
sacrificed  our  independence ;  we  have  become  tame  and  servile,  afraid  to  say  that  our  souls  are 
our  own."  ..."  To  keep  the  ranks  of  the  party  fall,  to  prevent  members  from  breaking 
away,  and  asserting  their  independence,  appeals  are  made  to  the  lowest  and  most  corrupting 
passions  of  the  human  heart.  The  individual  who  shows  himself  a  little  uneasy,  or  disposed 
to  kick  at  tlie  party  traces"  (like  Milie  Walsh,  or  like  Mr.  Brownson  himself),  "  must  be  de- 
nounced, thrown  over,  and  declared  to  be  an  enemy,  and  no  longer  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  party.  Thus  men  must  be  kept  in  the  party,  and  faithful  to  its  usages,  decisions,  and 
nominations,  not  by  attachment  to  its  principles  and  measures,  but  through  fear,  that,  if  they  as- 
sert their  independence,  they  wdl  lose  their  share  of  the  spoils." 

This  is  a  true  picture  of  the  party  from  its  origin,  by  one,  than  whom  nobody  understands  it 
better.  There  never  was  any  democracy  in  it.  From  its  character,  its  vital  and  aU-pervading 
principle,  obsequiousness  and  obedience,  it  was  impossible  there  should  be.  It  came  from  a  man, 
bom  to  command,  and  he  infused  his  spirit  into  the  whole  machmery.  The  genius  of  Locofoco 
"  Democracy,"  therefore,  is  obsequiousness  and  servility  in  the  masses,  and  despotism  in  the 
leaders.  It  is  utterly  hostile  to  true  democracy,  and  a  suitable  foundation,  on  which  to  erect  a 
despotic  throne. 

§  36.  The  genius  of  Whig  Democracy. 

The  "Whig  party  of  the  Union  is  composed  of  men,  who  have  been  long  out  of  power ;  who 
have  been  forced  in  the  meantime  to  act  on  the  conservative  side,  that  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
prevent  mischief;  who  are  of  course,  and  necessarily,  lean  men,  as  regards  the  fattening  effects 
of  office;  have  none  of  the  corruptions  which  are  at  least  supposed  to  appertain  to  a  protracted 
tenure  of  power;  and  if  such  men  can  anywhere  be  found,  may  fairly  be  regarded,  as  in  a 
reasonable  degree,  disinterested  patriots,  from  the  fact  of  their  choice  to  remain  in  the  minority 
so  long  a  period.  Principles  alone,  not  power,  have  bound  them  together.  Their  party 
organization  has  been  sustained,  not  by  the  patronage  of  office,  but  by  putting  their  hands  in 
Iheir  own  pockets.  It  was  a  glorious  sight,  in  1840,  to  see  what  sacrifices  and  eflbrts  they 
could  make,  to  rescue  the  countr)'  from  bad  hands.  The  obvious  truth  of  their  facts,  and  the 
force  of  their  argiunents,  brougiit  a  great  majority  of  the  people  over  to  their  side,  and  they 
tiiumphed ;  but  ti'eachery  has  left  them  precisely  in  the  situation  they  were  in  then.  Still 
■without  power,  stiU  relying  on  principles,  and  the  practical  results  of  principles,  "  though 
betrayed,  not  dismayed,"  they  still  adhere,  and  press  onward. 

Every  man  in  the  Whig  ranks,  is  a  Man — a  man  that  thinks  for  himself,  and  acts  for  him- 
self— an  uncompromising  .,imerican  Democrat.  It  is  perhaps  an  evil  in  the  Whig  party,  that 
they  are  all  leaders ;  but  it  is  not  an  evil,  that  they  are  servile  to  leaders.  Nobody  has  ever 
dared  to  name  in  their  ranks  that  wicked,  corrupt,  and  comipting  maxim,  that  "  to  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils."  The  great  mass  of  them  would  never  care  who  governs  the  country,  if 
it  were  well  governed.  But  when  it  is  badly  governed,  they  resolve,  in  the  spirit  of  true 
patriots,  to  put  the  reins  in  better  hands,  that  they  may  return  to  and  prosper  in  their  own 
private  affairs,  as  independent  American  citizens — as  Democrats. 

Such,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  genius  of  Whig  Democracy.  They  recognise  no  authority 
of  leaders,  that  binds  them  to  obsequiousness;  it  is  not  party,  but  the  country  they  go  for;  it 
is  not  MEN,  but  PRINCIPLES;  and  they  adopt  parly  organization,  and  sustain  it,  not  as 
an  end,  but  as  means  to  an  end. 

§  37.  Democracy  will  prevail. 

And  it  will  prevail  under  that  nn  me.  It  is  too  late  in  the  age  of  the  world,  in  history,  and 
i»  the  progress  o»  human  society,  to  give  another  name  to  this  thing.     That  is  the  common 
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symbol  destined  to  be  emploj-ed,  throughout  the  world,  to  denote  popular  forms  of  government. 
It  is  stereotyped  in  the  public  mind  of  all  nations,  and  evei7body,  everywhere,  understands  it. 

It  is  true  this  name  has  been  somewhat  confounded  in  the  practices  of  the  political  sects  of 
our  own  country',  and  we  are  perhaps  a  little  disqualified  to  judge  of  its  general  and  perma- 
nent influence.  A  portion  of  our  citizens  also  have  prejudices  in  relation  to  it,  which  it  is 
hard  to  get  over.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  first  party  in  this  country 
which  assumed  and  wore  this  name,  (it  was  a  party  of  no  affinity  whatever  with  the  present 
self-called  "  Democrats,")  have  not  even  yet  forgotten  their  feelings  of  dislike  to  it,  although 
they  may  be  at  this  moment,  and  to  a  great  extent  are  amalgamated  with  that  party.  But  the 
distaste  which  they  have  for  this  name  as  having  been  put  on  by  the  Locofocos,  is  fresh  and 
strong.  They  despise  the  hypocrisy  wliich  they  have  found  lui-king  under  this  garb,  and 
can  hardly  help  associating  the  thing  with  the  name.  Not  unlikely  they  may  often  have  been 
heard  to  pronounce  the  name  of  "  Dem-o-crat"  with  unmitigated  contempt  and  emphatic 
scorn,  simply  because  they  think  of  the  character  that  claims  the  exclusive  use  of  it. 

We  entreat  aU  such  to  look  at  this  subject  with  more  enlarged  and  more  philosophic  vdews. 
We  are,  personally,  fully  convinced,  that  we  do  not  mistake  in  the  political  importance  we 
attach  to  this  word.  We  have  shown  it  is  a  pure  word,  apart  from  our  own  political  atmo- 
sphere, where,  we  confess,  it  has  been  somewhat  contaminated.  But  even  here,  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  purified  already,  and  is  becoming  more  so  every  day.  It  was  assumed  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Whig  party  in  1840,  under  the  style  of  Democratic  Whigs,  because  they  knew  it 
belonged  to  them,  and  to  them  alone.  This  feeling  and  determination  have  been  gaining 
strength  ever  since,  and  before  the  campaign  of  1844  is  closed,  we  doubt  not  it  wiU  generally 
be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  people,  that  the  Whigs  are  the  onhj  true  Democrats.  It  is 
vain  to  rely  on  common  power  of  discrimination  between  principles  and  names.  Every  prac- 
tical man  ought  to  know,  that  names  embody  principles,  and  are  the  symbols  of  principles  to 
the  mind.  The  word,  Democracy,  is  a  universal  symbol,  of  uniform  import,  and  no  power  can 
arrest  or  limit  its  influence.     It  will  prevail  over  everything,  and  cany  all  before  it. 

§  38.  The  duty  of  the  press,  and  of  common  speech. 
It  is  perhaps  true,  that  half  of  the  Whig  press,  and  half  the  Whigs  in  the  land,  are  at  this 
time  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Locofocos  Democrats,  of  speaking  of  them  as  the  Democracy, 
of  honoring  theLr  party  with  the  title  of  Democratic,  and  of  using  the  word  in  all  its  forms  in 
tliis  application.  Are  they  aware  of  the  consequence,  and  that  they  are  probably  doing  more 
to  help  the  Locofocos  by  this  recognition  of  their  claims,  than  all  the  counter  influence  they 
can  throw  into  the  other  scale,  by  any  means  whatever?  We  are  sure,  if  they  thought  as 
we  do,  believed  as  we  do,  they  would  from  principle,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  abstain  at  once 
and  for  ever  from  such  an  application  of  these  terms.  It  is  unjust  to  aU  parties — to  the  Loco- 
focos themselves ;  for  they,  of  all  men,  are  least  entitled  to  it.  It  is  a  cheat  they  have  palmed 
on  the  community,  by  which  they  acquired  and  retained  tlieir  power  for  twelve  years,  and  by 
which,  sooner  or  later,  if  permitted  to  continue  the  fraud,  they  will  rise  again,  and  rule  in 
spite  of  opposition.  In  1840  they  were  beaten,  because,  through  the  democratic  S3'mbols  of 
"Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider,"  in  connexion  with  the  facts  brought  home  to  the  people,  the 
people  saw  on  which  side  the  tnie  democracy  was.  And  we  shall  doubtless  triumph  in  this 
campaign  of  1844,  because  the  democracy  of  Henrj'  Clay  is  unquestioned  and  unassailable. 
But  still,  as  revealed  by  the  story  in  the  fu-st  section  of  this  Tract,  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his 
party  "  rely"  on  the  word  '' Democracy,"  and  on  stigmatizing  their  opponents  as  "Federalists." 
They  understand  the  potency  of  these  words.  Believe  it,  dear  friends,  they  have  done  more, 
and  will  do  more,  by  this  fraud,  than  by  all  other  means  whatever.  Strip  them  of  that  name, 
and  we  put  the  question — Who  believes  that  they  could  live  a  day  ?  Without  that  name,  they 
never  would  have  succeeded.  How,  then,  can  a  true  Whig  be  so  suicidal  as  to  award  it  to 
tbem,  in  the  press,  K)r  in  common  speech  ?  They  have  a  name,  Locofoco,  accidentally  ac- 
quired, as  the  name  of  Whig  was  originally,  and  there  is  no  discourtesy  in  using  that  desig- 
nation. They  then  stand  upon  their  naked  principles  and  practices,  and  the  issue  is  fairly 
made  before  the  people.  Which  are  the  true  and  best  Democrats  ? 

§  39.  The  importance  of  this  question  in  its  relation  to  immigrants. 
It  appears  by  official  records,  that  the  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  from  August,  1S32,  to  August,  1842,  ten  yeai-s,  was  507,131.  We  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing  what  proportion  this  bears  to  tl\e  entire  immigration  of  foreigners  into  the 
country ;  but  we  have  noticed  immigrations,  by  way  of  Canada,  for  some  years,  which,  at  the 
same  rate,  would  make  an  aggregate  in  ten  years,  but  little  short  of  this  statement  for 
New  York.  But  suppose  the  average  immigration  into  the  country-  is  ffty  thousaitd  a  year, 
which  was  the  average  for  ten  years,  at  New  York  alone,  as  above;  and  suppose  that  one 
half  of  these  become  voters  by  naturalization ;  we  then  have  an  aggregate  acquisition  of 
voters,  from  foreign  parts,  every  four  years,  not  much  short  of  the  majority  which  elected 
General  Harrison !     We  have  before  shown,  that  all  these,  or  nearly  all,  come  here  for 
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Democracy  as  opposed  to  Monarchy,  and  that  they  will  be  Democrats.  Most  of  them  are 
ignorant  of  our  language,  aU  are  ignorant  of  our  state  of  society,  they  know  nothing  of  the 
principles  which  distinguish  political  parties  here,  but  they  are  governed  chiefly  by  the  iiamea 
which  parties  bear.  The  party  that  is  called  democratic,  if  there  be  such  a  party,  they  are 
sure  to  join.  What  other  rale  can  they  go  by  ?  And  such,  we  generally  find^  is  the  result. 
Is  not  this  fact  cUonc  sufficient  for  all  the  purirases  of  our  argument  ? 

§  40.  The  effect  of  this  name  on  iiative  jlnrericuiis. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  great  it  is,  but  it  can  not  be  small.  ^Ve  know,  that  the  head  and 
leaders  of  the  Locofoco  party  "rely"  upon  it,  and  our  conviction  is,  that  they  rely  upon  it  chiefly. 
We  do  not  believe  they  would  make  another  effort,  if  this  name,  by  any  means,  could  be  taken 
away.  They  are  shrewd  men,  and  understand  this  matter  well.  ObseiTc  how  they  manage  in 
their  press  and  speech  :  We  are  the  "Democrats  ;"  they  (the  Whigs)  are  "  Federalists  ;"  and 
for  twelve  years,  they  made  the  people  believe  it,  notu-ithslaitding  that,  all  this  while,  they  were 
acting  on  the  very  principle,  which  made  the  old  Federal  party  obnoxious,  to  wit,  a  strong  and 
overpowering  Exeatiive.  while  Mr.  Clay  and  the  Whigs,  with  all  their  might,  were  opposing  it, 
and  laboring  for  democracy.  The  moral  influence  of  this  name,  in  favor  of  the  Locofocos,  so 
long  as  it  is  auarded  to  them,  must  be  immense,  and  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  overstating 
it,  if  we  were  to  put  it  down  at  fifty  per  cent.,  half  of  their  entire  strength. 

Is  there  not  good  reason,  then,  why  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  "  rely"  on  this  name  ?  Mr. 
Brownson  asks:  "Who  ever  caught  the  weasel  asleep?"  If  they  are  entitled  to  the  name, 
let  them  have  it.     But  we  have  shown  it  is  fx  fraud. 

§  41.  "Democrats''  the  friends  of  the  laboring  oyui  poorer  classes. 

This  has  not  only  been  a  standing  text,  but  there  has  been  much  effective  preachinj^  from 
it,  by  the  Locofoco  "  Democracy.''  But  the  laboring  and  poorer  classes  have  made  an  impor- 
tant discovery  in  three  particulars.  1.  That  they  have  been  made  tools  t/,  as  described  in  our 
quotations  from  Mr.  Brownson,  who,  from  his  long  standing  and  public  labors  in  the  Locch 
foco  party,  will  no  doubt  be  accepted  as  a  very  credible  witness.  2.  That  Whig  policy  and 
Whig  measures  are  best  for  them.  3.  They  like  that  democracy  which  does  them  most 
Kood;  which  gives  them  food,  clothing,  and  a  comfonable  home,  instead  of  promises.  They, 
have  at  least  begun  to  make  this  discovery,  and  are  advancing  in  it  rapidly.  The  tarifl",  a 
great  Wliig  measure,  is  diffusing  its  blessings  everj-where,  and  gladdening  the  hearts  of  the 
laboring  and  poorer  classes.  We  have  just  noticed  the  remarkable  fact,  that  a  little  girl,  in  a 
Cotton  Bag  Factory  at  Cincinnati,  earns  six  dollars  for  five  and  a  half  days'  labor  every  week, 
and  that  there  are  fifty-five  females  and  forty-five  males  working  in  the  same  factory,  witli 
similar  results.     (See  also  our  tract  on  the  Tariff.) 

Take  away  the  name,  by  which  the  Locofocos  have  deceived  the  people,  and  their  powei 
is  gone. 

§  42.  The  great  Indexes  of  Democracy. 

That  pai-fy  wliich  seeks  to  maintain  and  defend  the  prerogatives  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Government  against  the  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  the  Executive,  and  to  guard  the 
Constitutional  rights  of  the  people  in  the  persons  of  their  immediate  representatives,  ia  the 
democratic  party.  All  know,  that  this  has  been  the  position  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  of  the  Whigs, 
and  that  their  ojjponents  have  been  constantly  seeking  to  strengthen  the  Executive  in  its  inva- 
sions of  the  rights  of  Congress.  The  fonner  have  constantly  and  steadily  braced  up  against 
the  Executive,  in  their  defence  of  the  democratic  powers  of  the  Government;  while  the  latter 
have  as  constantly  and  as  steaddy  prompted  and  aided  the  Executive  in  all  its  attempts  to  cur- 
tail and  abridge  those  powers.  To  secure  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Government  by  the 
people,  in  all  that  the  Constitution  prescribes  and  warrants,  has  been  the  tmdeviating  aim  of 
Mr.  Clay,  in  all  his  public  life  and  labors;  and  in  doing  this,  for  many  years  past,  he  has  been 
found  in  uninterrupted  conflict  with  the  Executive  and  the  Locofocos.  These  facts  are  signs, 
indexes,  and  infallible  proofs  of  democracy  in  those  who  thus  take  the  side  of  the  people  ;  and  no 
less  are  they  conclusive  evidence  of  the  lack  of  democracy  in  those  who  take  the  side  of  the 
Executive  against  the  people. 

§  43.  The  Veto  Power. 

Tliis  is  but  one  of  the  many  forms,  in  which  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  country  has  invaded 
the  prerogatives  of  democracy,  in  violation  of  the  design  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  pure 
monarchical  power,  and  is  liable  to  be  very  momentous  in  its  results.  It  has  actually  been  so 
in  our  case.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  thought  the  occasions  for  its  proper  exercise 
would  be  very  rare,  and  it  was  even  supposed  at  the  time,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  used  at  all, 
on  account  of  the  great  responsibility.  It  has  not  been  used  by  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain 
fbr  more  than  a  century,  and  probably  never  will  be  used  there  again.  But  with  us  it  has 
been  used  as  wantonly  as  if  there  were  no  democracy  in  the  Constitution,  or  in  the  country,  or 
ever  could  be,  to  call  this  absolute  power  to  account ;  and  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  th« 
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tJocofoco  "  Democracy"  should  be  its  chief  advocate  and  defender  T  Its  most  daring  use  com- 
menced under  the  Locofoco  Dynasty,  and  it  has  been  cherished  by  that  party  ever  since.  But 
nothing  couhl  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  spirit,  or  more  hostile  to  the  rights  of  democracy. 
An  examination  into  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  will  show,  that  the  chief 
design  of  the  Veto  power  was  to  protect  the  Executive  from  the  enci-oachments  of  the  Legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government ;  whereas,  it  has  been  chiefly  employed,  in  the  later  periods  of 
our  historj',  in  a.n.  a^grexsive  movement  from  the  Executive,  on  the  rights  of  Legislative  au- 
thority, to  nullify  its  functions  5  in  other  words,  to  nullify  the  democratic  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  has  been  stated  ¥y  English  authorities,  that  the  only  practical  benefit  of  the  Veto  Power 
in  the  British  Crown,  is  the  knowledge,  that  it  can  be  used  in  defence  of  the  prerogatives  of 
die  throne.  Tlus,  probably,  ■will  be  thought  quite  as  far  as  it  ought  to  so ;  and  such,  as  above 
recognised,  appears  to  have  been  the  main  design  of  this  power  in  our  Constitution,  to  wit,  to 
protect  Hie  E.iiyuitioe.  But,  as  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  that  in  our  history,  and  some  of 
our  Presidents  having  taken  it  for  granted,  that  tliis  power  was  not  given  to  lie  idle,  have  used 
it  freely  and  wantonly  in  encroachments  on  democratic  prerogatives.  Mr.  Tyler  gave  notice, 
in  his  iirst  rhessage  to  Congress, that  there  teas  such  a  power  in  the  Constitution!  Therefore, 
my  dear  democratic  friends,  guardians  of  the  people's  rights,  take  care  what  you  do !  We 
marked  it  at  the  tiaae  as  an  ominotcx  foreboding,  and  so  it  turned  out.  He  had  at  that  moment, 
and  even  earlier  than  that,  as  we  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show,  made  up  his  mind  to 
use  it. 

§  44.  The.  cotifusi&n  of  polUkal  parties. 

As  was  sagaciottsiy  and  shrewdly  calculated  upon  by  those  most  interested,  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  honest  and  unsophisticated,  took  for  granted,  that  the  leaders  of  a  par- 
ty, coming  into  the  field,  would  not  call  themselves  deinocrats,  if  they  were  not  so ;  and  it  was 
generally  supposed,  that  this  iiew  party  was  only  a  continnation  of  the  old  democratic  party, 
and  that  it  occupied  the  same  position  ;  whereas,  it  was  the  reverse,  or  opposite  position.  What 
Mr.  Clay  said,  in  reply  to  j\fr.  Calhoun,  that  "it  does  not  hold  a  soUiary  principle  m  commoia 
with  the  Republican  (democratic)  party  of  17SS,"  was  perfectly  true.  It  was  in  the  antipo- 
des, at  the  op]>osite  pole,  in  relation  to  that  party.  It  was  moreover  true,  that  this  new  pai'ty 
had  adopted — ^it  is  equally  trae,  that  it  has  uniformly  carried  out — the  most  obnoxious  princi- 
ple of  the  old  Inderal  party,  viz.:  *''A  strong,  powerful,  and  energetic  Executive,"  and  that 
with  this  party  still  resides  ail  the  Federalism  there  is  in  the  land,  which  in  their  case  is  a 
reality,  whatever  may  have  been  tke/act  in  the  first  case. 

It  was  also  -supposed  by  the  people,  that  the  party,  since  called  Whig,  was  anh'-democratic, 
and  that  they  snccceded  to  the  Federalists,  and  inherited  their  principles;  whereas,  they  were 
the  only  legitimate  successors  of  the  Jeffersonian,  afterward  Madisonian  school,  and  were  op- 
posed to  this  new  «pZ^-styled  "  democracy,"  because  the^*  were  opposed  to  FederalLim,  and  the 
worst  Idnd  of  Federalism,  as  it  was  developed  under  the  Locofoco  D^"nasty. 

Such  has  been  the  entire  and  absolute  confusion  of  political  parties  in  this  country,  growing 
ovit  of  theyVawfi  practised  in  the  assumption  of  the  name  of  "Democrats^'  by  the  Locofocos, 
who  were  able,  by  tiie  irresistible  sway  of  a  popular  Chieftain,  to  maintain  it  for  a  protracted 
period.  On  this  account,  the  two  great  parties  have  all  this  while  been  in  false  positions  be- 
fore the  people,  and  it  Tvas  not  till  1840,  that  this  fact  began  to  be  understood ;  nor  is  it  per- 
fectly understood  even  now. 

§  45.  The  nnscmpKlousness  of  Locofocoism. 

The  fraud  of  calling  itself,  and  claiming  the  title  o£  democratic,  was  bad  enough.  They  who 
fixe^  upon  this  name  for  themselves  and  the  party,  knew  pei-fectly  well,  that  it  was  a  false  flag, 
and  they  intended  to  deceive' by  it.  But  this  was  innocent  compared  \vi\h  the  second  part  of 
their  offence,  in  calling  their  opponents  Federalists — a  name  which,  in  truth,  belonged  to 
themselves.  The  v,r,scrupnlousnes^  with  which  it  was  first  done,  with  which  it  has  been  main- 
tained, and  is  practised  to  this  day,  is  a  most  remarkable  fact.  The  ?naHJier  of  doing  it,  all 
along,  betrays  a  consciousness  of  the  fraud.  Else,  why  crowd  every  column  of  their  newspa- 
pers, fill  every  speech  and  all  their  common  talk,  with  these  names  and  epithets,  thus  applied  ? 
That  is  not  the  way  of  honest  people.  When  a  case  is  evident,  and  when  a  question  is  set- 
tled, it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  be  always  affirming  it.  But  they  ••  rely"  upon  the  cheat,  know- 
ing it  to  be  such.  They  know  that  they  are  always  exposed  to  detection,  and  must  therefore 
anticipate  all  by  the  repetition  of  false  asseveration.  The  people  generally  are  honest,  and 
can  only  be  held  in  their  state  of  deception,  by  a  constant  echo  of  that  which  first  led  them 
into  error,  and  gained  their  misgiven  confidence. 

The  Locofoco  press  and  leaders  are  also  equally  unscrupulous  in  their  statements  of  fact,  to 
maintain  their  cause.  We  are  aware,  it  may  be  replied,  that  this  is  always  the  way  with  poli- 
ticians, and  that  it  is  equally  true  of  both  sides.  But  there  is  an  answer  to  this,  which  few 
people  have  thousiit  of.     It  is  this  : — The  facts  which  the  ^Vhigs  have  to  state  of  the  Looo- 
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fbcos,  are  so  perfectly  astounding,  that  they  haye  no  occasion,  and  no  temptation,  to  go  beyond 
the  truth,  but  are  forced,  in  prudence,  to  stop  short  of  it,  or  very  seldom  to  give  the  whole, 
lest  they  should  be  disbelieved.  This  we  know  to  be  true  from  our  own  experience ;  and  we 
have  never  known  a  statement  insisted  upon  by  the  Whig  press,  or  often  repeated,  after  it 
was  proved  incoiTect.  This  is  strong  proof  of  the  purity  of  a  political  party,  and  we  think 
it  is  true.  The  Whigs  have  no  need  of  weapons  against  their  opponents,  which  fads  do  not 
fujnish ;  whereas  they  are  constantly  assailed  by  naked  assertions  desiiiuie  of  truth. 

§  46.  The  morals  of  Locofocoism. 

It  results  from  a  moral  necessity,  growing  out  of  the  histon-  of  the  thing,  that  it  should  be 
corrupt.  Founded  in  untruth,  erected  and  sustained  by  it,  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  pure. 
The  system  of  party  tactics  introduced  by  General  Jackson,  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Vaji  Buren, 
is  one  of  utter  and  revolting  corruption.  Take  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brownson,  before  given, 
who  has  been  and  is  yet  one  of  the  party,  and  who  has  made  politics  a  study  all  this  time,  who 
has  been  looked  up  to  by  the  party  as  an  oracle,  and  whom,  we  presume,  no  man,  of  any  party, 
will  accuse  of  dishonesty,  and  was  there  ever  a  fouler  picture  of  moral  loathsomeness  pre- 
sented as  a  subject  of  consideration  ? 

§  47.  Repudiation. 

Out  of  this  infected,  foul  atmosphere,  has  grown  this  Mokster  of  American  public  morals. 
Who  will  deny,  that  it  is  the  sole  offspring  of  Locofocoism  ?  Fortunately  for  the  Whig  partj> 
in  this  case,  they  have  nothing  to  prove  or  disprove.  The  Locofccos  not  only  father  the  child, 
but  they  glory  in  his  moral  qualities,  and  think  him  a  prodigiously  smart  fellow.  While  the 
flesh  of  this  nation  is  smartinsr  and  writhing  under  the  lashes  which  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  is  inflicting  upon  us  lor  this  great  offence,  its  authors  are  dancing  and  singing  around 
the  fires  of  their  barbarous  faith. 

§  43.  Kullification. 

See  our  Tract,  No.  I.,  page  14,  for  a  statement  of  the  DistTicting  law  of  Congress,  and  its 
Constituional  authority.  Can  anything  be  imagined  more  utterly  subversive  of  all  law  and 
order,  or  more  radically  revolutionary,  de  facto,  and  in  its  tendencies,  than  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  28th  (present)  Congress,  in  trampling  that  law  under  foot  ? 
Admitting  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  as  the  nullihers  say  it  is,  still  it  is  law,  till  the 
proper  Constitutional  authorities  shall  have  reversed  it.  The  Constitutional  action  of  a  Con- 
stitutional body,  (that  is,  acting  according  to  its  established  rules,)  is  Constitutional,  in  its  bind- 
ing force  and  effect,  till  a  Constitutional  Court,  whose  province  it  is  to  determine  that  question, 
shall  have  decided  otherwise.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  judiciarj'  does  so  decide.  But 
their  decision  has  no  retrospective,  but  only  a  jjrospective  effect.  The  operation  of  the  law, 
pmious  to  such  decision,  is  allowed  to  be  Constitutional  and  valid,  because  it  was  the  Con- 
stitutional action  of  a  Constitutional  body,  notwithstanding  they  erred,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  judiciary,  which  is  a  final  umpire.  Such  is  the  necessity  of  society.  If  any  per- 
son or  persons,  or  State,  may  act  on  the  assumption,  that  a  law  of  Congress  is  null  and  void, 
because  in  their  opinion,  it  is  unconsiitutional,  where  are  we,  but  in  a  stale  of  anarchy  ?  And 
yet  we  are  often  astonished  to  hear  members  of  Congress,  in  their  places  on  the  floor  of  legis- 
lation, say  this,  and  act  upon  it,  as  they  did  in  admitting  members  of  the  present  House  of 
Representatives,  cwi/ ?•«/■(/ to /(Hf/  Is  not  this  nullificafion  by  the  law-makers  themselves?  It 
is  Locofocoism — not  of  the  people,  but  of  leaders.     The  people  know  it  is  wrong. 

§  49.  Locofocoism  and  Tylerism. 

Some  one  has  suggested,  that  John  Tyler's  Administration  should  not  be  embodied  with  our 
history,  but  i)ut  in  a  parenthesis.  E'.t  it  will  yet  be  recognised  as  a  legitimate  sprout  of  an 
old  trunk.  One  of  the  "  Gx'ard"  said  to  us,  while  we  were  remonstrating  with  him  against 
the  course  about  to  he  pursued,  before  it  was  begun,  "  The  people  like  bold  strokes  of 
policy" — by  which  we  understood  him  to  intimate,  that  they  liked  such  things  as  General 
Jackson  did,  and  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  going  "to  tread  in  his  footsteps,"  make  himself  a  third 
party,  and  be  re-elected.  We  are  perfectly  sure  we  did  not  misunderstand  this  conversation, 
and  that  such  was  its  point  and  drift;  and  we  moreover  believe,  that  it  was  a  true  echo  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  White  House  at  that  moment.  General  Jackson  had  led  ofl'  the  nation ; 
why  could  not  John  Tyler  ?  Doubtless  this  conclusion  was  a  non  sequitttr — a  thing  that  did 
not  follow  of  course. 

But  the  facts  show  how  much  example  had  to  do  with  it.  The  nation  had  been  once  and  a 
long  time  deceived  ;  v.hy  could  they  not  be  deceived  again  ?  Faith  with  the  people  had  been 
broken  with  impunity,  and  with  great  success ;  and  the  reason  seemed  to  be  plausible,  that  one 
might  and  could  do  it  as  well  as  another.  Indeed,  if  the  history  referred  to,  proved  anything, 
it  would  seem  to  prove,  that  deceiving  the  people,  is  the  best  way  to  prosper.  "  Bold 
strokes  of  policy,"  was  certainly  the  language  employed  with  us,  in  justification  of  the  course. 

We  have  never  for  a  moment  doubted,  that  Tylerism  is  Locofocoism  gone  to  seed,  though  the 
latter,  as  a  stock,  has  shaken  off  the  former  as  its  fruit.    Diahonesty  begets  dishonesty,  and 
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treachery  to  the  interests  of  the  country  in  one  case,  for  selfish  ends,  if  prosperous,  will 
^empt  to  treachery  in  another,  for  like  ends. 

§  50.  The  great  error  of  the  Whigs,  Whig  party,  and  Whig  press. 

Look  at  the  Whig  press,  and  listen  to  the  common  talk  of  Whigs.  In  large  portions  of  the 
East,  in  some  portions  of  the  West,  not  a  little  in  the  South,  and  more  or  less  all  over  the 
country,  the  Whig  press,  and  Whigs  in  conversation,  speak  of  Whigs  and  Democrats,  tJie. 
Whig  party  and  Deinocrutic  party,  iVliig  ticket  and  Democratic  ticket,  Whig  votes  a)id  Demo- 
cratic voles,  &.C.,  &c.  We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  this  is  not  only  a  great 
mistake,  but  absolutely  snicHal.  The  Vvliigs  may  toil  and  sweat  in  this  way,  to  row  theit' 
boat  against  the  current ;  but,  if  they  will  look  at  the  tree?  on  the  shore,  they  will  see  they 
are  all  the  while' going  down  stream,  except  as  now  and  then  a  breeze  of  "Log  Cabin  and 
Hard  Cider,"  or  such  a  name  as  Henry  Clay  may  come  to  fill  their  sails  and  help  them.  With 
a  favorable  breeze,  or  without  one,  they  are  all  the  while  toiling  against  a  strong  and  irre- 
sistible tide  of  nature.  The  world  has  pronounced  in  favor  of  Democracy,  and  is  resolved  to 
have  it.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  Democrats,  honest  Democrats,  and 
always  will  be,  rtnlcss  the  stealth  and  frauds  of  Locofocoism  shall  succeed  in  bringing  them 
under  a  despotism.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say,  that  the  people  wUl  distinguish  principles  from 
names,  so  long  as  the  Locofocos  are  called  democrats.  The  word.  Democracy,  is  the  symbol 
of  Democracy  all  the  world  over,  and  no  power  cari  make  it  otherwise.  If  it  be  said,  that  we 
underrate  the  intelligence  of  the  people  by  these  remarks,  it  is  not  true.  We  only  give  them 
credit  for  honesty.  ^They  have  a  right  to  take  things  as  they  are  called,  and  there  is  no  other 
honest  rule.  It  is  the  Locofoco  leaders  alone  who  underrate  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  by 
the  frauds  they  practise  upon  them.  They  assmne  this  want  of  intelligence,  and  act  accor- 
dingly, and  the  people  are  betrayed,  not  for  want  of  discernment,  but  by  their  easy  confidence. 
The  people,  as  a  body,  are  not  politicians ;  much  less  are  they  abstractionists ;  but  they  take 
things  by  their  names,  and  go  straight  ahead. 

In  18  io,  the  people  began  to  see,  what  is  the  fact,  that  Locofocoism  is  servility  in  the  inasses 
and  despotism  in  the  leaders.  But  the  sheepskin  was  only  lifted  from  the  head  of  the  wolf. 
It  requires  to  be  snatched  entirely  off. 

§  51.  Hoiu  io  set  it  right. 

1.  Let  the  Whig  press  be  refonned  in  this  particular.  It  would  do  much  less  hurt  by  advo- 
cating Locofoco  principles,  than  by  calling  Locofocos  Democrats.  The  principles,  in  their  naked 
form,  will  not  bear  scrutin)-,  and  are  generally  a  sufficient  answer  to  themselves.  But  wrap 
them  up  in  the  name  of  Democracy,  and  they  will  mislead  the  majority  of  the  people,  simply 
because  the  people  are  honest,  and  take  things  by  their  v.T,mes.  2.  Let  the  Wliig  press  en- 
deavor to  set  this  whole  matter  in  its  true  light,  debate  the  question,  and  dispute  the  point. 
3.  Let  all  Whigs,  everywhere,  scrupulously  abstain  from  applying  these  terms  to  Locofocos, 
show  why  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  if  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  fraud  of  their  oppo- 
nents, let  them  take  and  wear  the  name  themseh'es,  as  their  right.  It  has  already  been  done 
extensively.  Let  it  be  done  universally,  and  it  wUl  be  an  approximation  to  justice.  In  the 
end,  it  will  cure  the  evil.  4.  Show  Mr.  Clay's  position,  historically,  in  the  ranks  of  true  de- 
mocracy ;  where  he  was  under  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  ;  where  under  Mr.  Madi- 
son ;  and  how  faitlrfuUy  he  has  fought  the  battles  of  Democracy,  under  the  Locofoco  Dynasty, 
against  One-Man  Power,  against  Executive  encroachments  on  the  democratic  prerogatives  of 
the  Constitution,  as  vested  in  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  5.  Show,  that  the  Whigs  have  occupied  this  position,  all  along,  and  still  occupy 
it ;  and  that  Whig  measures  are  for  the  whole  people,  against  the  claims  of  ofliceholders  and 
public  agents.  6.  Show,  that  the  genius,  doctrines,  and  practice  of  Locofocoism,  are  alike 
hostile  to  liberty  and  democracy.  All  these  things  are  manifest,  and  the  facts  need  only  be 
cited,  to  be  felt. 

§  52.  Jlpology. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence,  that  we  have  ventured  on  the  suggestions  of  these  pages.  W^ 
trust,  however,  we  shall  not  be  deemed  presumptions  in  hopina:  that  they  will  have  some  in- 
fluence ;  that  the  Whi^s  will  see  and  feel  the  false  position  they  have  occupied  before  the 
people,  so  far  as  they  have  awarded  the  name  of  Democrats  to  their  opponents ;  that,  from 
a  sense  of  justice  to  the  public,  to  all  parties,  from  principle,  from  conscience,  they  will  pause 
and  check  themselves,  before  they  allow  this  name,  in  such  an  application,  to  flow  from  their 
pens,  or  fall  from  their  lips ;  that  they  will  see  what  is  due  to  themselves,  and  to  their  cause ; 
that  they  will  challenge  The  name  of  democrats  as  properly  belonging  to  the  Whigs  alone,  and 
show  the  reasons ;  and  then  may  we  hope,  that  things  will  not  only  get  righted,  but  stay  pnt. 

§  53.  Importance  of  symbols. 
Whig  democracy  prevailed  in  1840,  in  our  opinion,  only   because    it   was  believed  to  be 
trw  democracy.    We  are  also  persuaded,  it  can  onif  prevail  now  and  ultimately  for  the  satm 
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reason.  We  would  not  lay  aside  the  "Log  Cabin,"  nor  "Hard  Cider,"  for  they  are  the  appro- 
priate symbols  of  democracy ;  nor  even  the  "Coon,"  for  people  like  to  laugh  ;  nor  songs,  for  a 
gfreat  statesman  once  said  truly :  "  Give  me  the  making  of  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  and  I  don't 
care  who  makes  its  laws."  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  we  recommend  drinking.  We 
only  speak  of  "Hard  Cider"  as  a  symbol.  Doubtless,  there  will  be  many  new  and  appropriate 
devices.  The  Poetry  of  symbols  is  the  natural  language  of  the  heart — the  first  and  everstand- 
iag  altar  of  enthusiasm. 

§  54.  Mr.  Clay  as  the  Candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  Whig  democracy  of  the  country,  that  the  democracy  of  their  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  is  so  legible  and  apparent  in  the  cliapter  of  his  public  life.  It  may  sur 
prise  some  of  the  Whigs,  but  it  will  be  a  poser  to  the  Locofocos,  to  find,  that  nowhere  in  the 
republic  can  be  found,  among  our  public  men,  an  Jlmerican  democrat  from  the  stump,  so  con- 
sistent, so  fii-m,  so  unchangeable,  so  uniform,  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  parties,  that  ha^ie 
characterized  our  history.  There  he  is,  the  same  under  Jeflerson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
J.  Q.  Adams,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Tyler — always  and  invariably  the  uncompromising  Advo- 
cate of  democracy — of  the  people's  rights,  against  the  encroachments  of  Executive  power-; 
always  defending  American  interests  against  foreign  interests ;  always  advocating  protection  • 
fbr  American  labor  and  industry;  always  toiling  for  the  welfare  and  glory  of  his  own  country; 
always  sympathizing,  not  only  with  American  democracy,  but  -with  democracy  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  where  the  people  were  oppressed,  or  struggling  for  freedom ;  always  the  defender 
of  the  democracy  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  organ  and  instrument  of  the  democracy  of  the 
country;  always  taking  in  charge  the  interests  of  the  masses,  not  only  for  the  equity  of  the 
principle,  but  as  the  surest  way  of  promoting  the  general  welfare  ;  the  same  in  defeat  as  in 
srxcess,  in  adversity'  as  in  prosperity,  under  the  dark  clouds  of  calumny  as  in  the  bright  sun 
of  popular  favor  ;  never  disheartened,  never  weary,  never  flagging ;  but  ever  prompting  and 
ciieering  the  nation  onward  to  honorable  fame  and  great  achievement. 

The  Locofocos  know  full  well,  that  they  can  not  impeach  the  democracy  of  Henrj'  Clay, 
nor  blast  the  reputation  he  has  won  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  there  is  nothing  they 
fear  so  much  a3  the  word,  democracy,  in  such  an  apiilication.  Their  trade  in  detraction, 
vilifii;aii.on;  and  slander,  will  avail  them  little  on  such  a  mark.  Their  only  task  is  now  to  hold 
on  tight  hi  gai-ment  which  they  stole.  We  shall  see,  ere  long,  whetlier  they  do  not  stand 
shiverinij  n  tJic  cold,  or  burning  in  the  sun,  for  lack  of  a  covering. 

§  55.  Sum  of  the  matter. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is — 1.  That  Locofocoism  is  a  new  system  of  party  tactics,  never  be- 
fore known  to  the  country,  having  no  politics  in  particular,  except  such  as  lead  to  power  and 
tlie  spoils  of  office.  2.  That  the  leaders  only  are  benefited,  while  the  people  are  made  tools 
of,  and  necessarily  injured.  3.  That  it  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  success,  to  the  assumption  of 
a  false  name  for  itself,  and  to  bestowing  a  false  one  on  its  opponents.  4.  That  it  still  "  relies^* 
on  the  continuance  of  this  fraud  for  future  success. 

That  it  is  a  ncxc  system,  will  be  apparent  to  the  slightest  reflection  on  its  origin,  rise,  and 
singular  developments.  That  it  has  no  principle,  but  the  profit  of  the  Oligarchs,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  facts  of  om-  history  since  its  advent.  That  the  people  are  injured,  behold  the 
devastations  and  overtlirow  of  our  national  prosperity  under  its  rule.  That  its  success  is  at- 
tributable to  the  cause  we  have  assigned,  observe  the  facts  we  have  recited.  And  that  they 
still  rely  on  this,  take  their  own  word  for  it. 

§  56.  The  way  to  do  it. 
One  thing,  all,  doubtless,  will  agree  in,  to  wit,  that  to  have  a  good  crop  in  the  ijutumn  of 
1844,  the  seed  can  not  be  put  in  the  ground  too  soon.  It  is  suri>rising,  that  the  importance  of 
early  efibrts  to  inform  the  people,  is'  not  more  deeply,  more  practically^  felt  by  those  whose 
appro}>riale  business  it  is  to  put  the  means  in  their  hands.  The  Locofocos  have  nothmg  to 
gain,  but  eventhing  to  lose,  by  debate  before  the  people.  In  every  important  position  the>' 
occupy,  they  are  forced  to  defend,  and  they  are  exceedingly  vulnerable,  while  tlie  Whigs  oc- 
cupy precisely  the  position  they  did  in  1840,  viz,  carrying  the  war  into  Jfria  .  All  the  facts 
and  principles  which  gave  the  Whigs  triumph  then,  are  now  more  clearly  brought  out,  more 
impressively  stated,  and  are  in  all  respects  more  available  for  effect.  It  only  requues,  that 
»hey  should  be  thrown  into  the  lap,  and  put  under  the  nose  of  the  people.  Let  the  Locos  fire 
hack.  It  is  only  the  fire  of  a  retreating,  discomfited  foe.  Their  last  rally  is  a  forlorn  hope^ 
Give  the  people  amrminitian,  and  let  the  word  go  round,— "Pick  your  flints,  and  trj-  it  again. 
REAtEMBER— all  they  want  is  .'Uvimunition,  m  Goor>  time.  "  Whigs  !"— cried  he,  whose 
Toice  for  forty  years  had  been  heard  from  the  high  places  of  the  land,  now  speaking  to  hi3 
neighbors,  near  his  own  hearth,  the  9th  of  June,  1842— "Whigs  !—akouse  !— awake!— 

SHAKE  OFF  THE   DEW-DROPS   THAT  GLITTER    ON   YOUK    GARMENTS,  AND    ONCE   MORE    MARCH  Td 
BATTLE  fu-i-D  TO  VICTORY."  or 


hm:'X^^^^^^^^^ 


